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the child of to-day. 


— — — in which coarseness is 

other such “ ^"^^^^Jancy and beautiful lauguage. Ihe 

garnished by wit and ^ y^^ indiscriminate 

very thought is the restrictions imposed upon 

reading. In ’ ^ul parents are often amusing to look 

a girl’s reading '’y easy days. I remember being 

back upon, from thes Fairchild Family, that pious 

.be mi„ne.i„„,no. .o read .be .bird 

rn7ye.7‘in crmmrwTh mos. English children was en- 
And yet l, m rnvself in those immature days, the 

Zkfrf.he Old Testamen., con.aining besides .he record of 
^ s„r.s of crimes, .he moral code of .he Jewish na..on,by no 
means necessary for religious ins.ruCon. I ven.ure .o Ih.nk 
tha. .hough ex.reme childhood may, in Its innocence and 
ignorance, hear, read and speak of, with impunity, such 
subjects, it is not so when womanhood begins to dawn ; the 
sleep-walker may scale a giddy height, unharmed, until 

ciiHHpnlv awpikeripd. 


[To be continued,) 


UJN LABC3UR OF THE HANDS. 

By Neil Wynn Williams. 

Author of « The Bayonet that Came Home," etc. 

Man di^fferentiates himself from man by a growth towards 
material prosperity. In proportion as he is prosperous he 

P^^'Po^^es of manual toil; and if he 
should labour m any way, labours with his brain. Extremes 
meet: the uncivilised and the super-civilised savouring of 
their respective prosperities encounter one another upon that 
common ground of opinion, which is carpeted with a haughty 
contempt for soil-stained hands. Wealth, and the education 
of wealth, are theirs : power, and the honours of power, are 
theirs: they possess an environment peculiar to themselves, 
and those others are without its pale. Granted ! But the 
position is not exhausted with its genesis. It must be 
maintained. Brain power of itself is in.sufficient to the 
purpose, it calls in the aid of the hand. Thereby, it admits 
a dependency in degree. And negatives to reason, the 
assumption of a lofty superiority, that would separate itself 
both in .sentiment and daily life from the handling of a tool 
or the removal of a jacket. 

In an age devoted to a fierce pursuit of intellectual 
education, one which sees thousands divorced from the 
labours of the field by a wealth of machinery, there is 
growing up a widespread distaste towards purely manual 
labour as a life’s vocation, or as a life’s assistance towards an 
honest independence. Affirmations abound that even the 
carking difficulties of the period will not induce the farmer to 
place his hands to the plough, or his wife and daughters to 
quit their luxurious cult of the intellect for the more elemental 
study of the dairy. And a glib reason, with a too sweeping 
application, is advanced by the farmer to rot these affirmations 
into the manure of a national sympathy for his otherwise 
hard case. He must direct, he must supervise : but if he use 
his hands it is to waste his time and his energy which could 
be better employed elsewhere. It is an argument which 
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the officer to make use of the 

would forbid on those object lessons of hard 

private’s rifle; and It ign admirably 

manual labour an successful yeomen of a past 

exemplified <o .heir h,„d by the s 

generation. Does f “f him a strenuously 

„ife and h,s 7 „hich is valued in the 

earned examination certihcare, ^ 

employment market a. the price of waste paper t Nowadays, 
especiallv. false'sen.imen. assumes to ,t.self the support 
of a dismrted 'logic. The farmer but follows or anticipates 
the example of^he advertising faddist and the crotchet- 
monger. He ignores manual labour in his own person ; but 
he joins in the public outcry against the growing disinclination 
of the many to enter upon domestic service. That these 
should be above the coarser labour of the hands, should turn 
to the modelling of the alpacas and smart merinos of a lowest 
rate millinery, would appear to him to be a problem of action 
easily resolved to its original factor of an intense stupidity. 
And he would blow aside with a full breathed laugh the 
flimsy stilts of a betterment of condition and greater indi- 
vidual freedom. 

It is a peculiarity of “ class,” as well as of the individual, 
to assimilate so much of current opinion as would appear to 
be suited to its requirements— real or imaginary. Hence it 
comes about, that the excessive importance attached by the 
cry of the hour to the education of the intellect as a means 
.oca ^'^''^^'icement is understood by the illiterate not always 
pos ter'' ?" They take it that the road to 

Eed h "a 7 °'’'T '"■'“gh ‘he schools; and 

Them bv ,t7'‘, “.hi^Bste for it, that impels 
broadcloth, and ” h*'PB'd ranks of those who wear 

Nor is this’alli theydanioii'*"''!! '*’* “ 'O"" P®"' 

of democratic opinion f ‘ ’“'7‘ ‘h®, ^P®*" a blind form 
divorce from the soil o ^t, ““h®'' fecilities of obtaining a 

be more liberally pl;: 7 ; 7 “‘^'hop. They would wi.sh to 

level of a fair examinatir. « ^ foi" position upon the 

handed ones of a lowest ^ ^ favour, with the white- 

encouraged in their endea^f^'^^l! upheld and 

authority, that would ^ ^ ^hort-sighted educational 

■‘'timulate their educational amour to a 
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fhe"par‘’the'’p'“’ by painful disc 7 ent with 

tne last, the Present, and vague Future TBo, ^ 

ecrr/rh«, a laudable and righteous ambition for an "EnglSr 

an , but do they attain to it by this road or can thev • 
rnore easily to it by another and more direct route— a rome 

and ardfi accented by hill 

crudelvd^^ bridging? Two examples of success, thLgh 

A carry their own interpretation 

time thT/^ ' f ^ b^;"klayer, who are gathered in due 
taTenr H r elementary school. A, by dint of 

talent, dihpnce, and much self-denial, mounts the rungs of 

e e ucational ladder till he becomes the pride of his master 
and IS persuaded that it is for his future welfare that he 
S ould continue his education at a secondary school of higher 
intellectual calibre. B, equally clever and steady, keeps step 
with his brother, but parts with him at the door of the 
secondary school. For B decides upon being apprenticed to 
a builder. A secures an exhibition at the secondary school, 
again by dint of .severe work, and under the strain of a 
penurious economy. Later, he secures an open exhibition at 
a college. And he goes to Cambridge, upon the financial 
strength of the two exhibitions that he has won. There he 
carries off a scholarship, and finally takes a good degree. 

To return to B. He serves his apprenticeship. He applies 
all his energies to his trade, and to the securing of trade 
knowledge. In time, he sets up business on his own account, 
with a modicum of capital provided by the work of his 
hands as well as by his brain. And he is making a comfortable 
living, with a still finer prospect before him, at the period when 
his brother A has just completed the collegiate course. 

A has now exhausted, or almost exhausted, the little 
capital that he has been able to rake together from exhibition, 
scholarship, and the hard work of private tuition. He must 
select a profession, and quickly. There are two which 
envisage him : the clerical, and the scholastic. He selects 
the latter, and he is exceptionally fortunate in .securing a 
post, whose stipend commences at £250 per annum. But his 
income never exceeds at any future period of his life the sum of 
^800 a year. It is a respectable position, and he marries and 
has children upon it; but it must be heavily discounted 
(cruelly enough) in the eyes of society — the barometer of 
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r facility for dropping the letter 

position— by an un or childhood. 

“aitch,” which he con ra the stage of making 

Again, to return o • giender capital that he has 

a living, proportmn holds in common with his 

XTe’bromr’a"™! who measures his income by 
.houtnds of pounds sterling, who retires from bus.ness, who 
sends his eldest son to a Public School, and ^vho .s described 
as “of” such and such a country seat. He is offered a 
knighthood and accepts it. Society smiles, for the good man 
is “aitchless”: nevertheless it is very willing to attend his 
dinner parties, for his champagne is of unimpeachable quality, 
and his thousands gild him with an importance of wealth. 

In the education of a class, whether upon technical or more 
strictly intellectual lines, there is invariably induced a 
surplusage of knowledge beyond the requirements of the 
plain utility demanded by every-day life. Men of ability or 
exceptional energy, feeding kindly upon the technical or 
mental pabulum placed before them, will grow to a greater 
stature than their comrades. It is they, of their class, who 
will become capitalists of this surplusage — yclept culture ; 
and who, according to their investment of the same, will 
advance or retard the progress of the human race towards 
e standard of highest refinement. The responsibility of 
ativethat pertains thus indirectly to educational authority 

often as not it finds 
that it i« the sequel with a discontent of possession 

it for relie^aTh^- nevertheless applies to 
the con^ from the abstract to 

for whi;h thernr not “h"*" ‘h® birth of a 

of a grazing-ground cannot be any due proviMon 


l'Um'r„r"bollH 'bo production 


of a “ cultured ” 
a scansion. They should 


be emboL'd^ "“"by °f 

to develop not only man' ^ ^^provement which seeks 

hut also the cunnine- of V intellectual knowledge, 

tf^^ theory into an a^il .h "" ^nd with a translation of 

forcefully had of that sure 

at a boundary where culture 
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of Tducmirn Thai^v":; bift'h^o" A"y ^y«em 

‘V”' ^““^pb-* o' 'be cl- ii.“rrh 

direction of a knLle^ge u"nlS triLrcltr^ U hls'fauL' 

S a'tn IsTi'h'"/ ceaponaible towaris !fe 

t as if It had entirely withheld its gifts of knowledge 

It IS essential, therefore, to the production of “ culture ” that 
tts threefold nature as regards humanity at large should be 
primarily recognised. For culture, definitely applied to class, 
R becomes a term relative to the class knowledge already 
existent. And the existence of a highest intellectual, or 
moral, or purely physical wisdom, cannot reasonably refuse 
the imposition of a culture of other kind. Viewed by this 
ig t, t e assumption by the intellectually educated of the 
title, “ The cultured class,” may be cut down to the fallacious 
impertinence, which it is; and an argument for the practical 
study of Labour of the Hands ” may be profitably perpended. 

It has been shown that the application of culture to class 
should be limited by a consideration of the ways and means 
- that the class environment is ably to supply for its support. 
Now, what is the position of the highly educated class as 
compared to that of the illiterate r Physically, the trans- 
parency and limitations of the greenhouse, as compared to 
the open vault of heaven. But intellectually, the position of 
reasoning man as compared to unreasoning animal. The 
physical position entails a delicacy of body : the intellectual 
one, a robustness of mind. Entirely limit the culture*' of 
such a class to intellect, and the nerves of its body will refuse 
to perform their office, now liere, now there. Force it to the 
point of neurotic disease, then palliate the mischief with out- 
door sport and pastime. Strain a high civilization towards 
a too high civilization, and from the wreck of a national body, 
there will issue a cry of “ back to the soil.'* But initiate, as 
well as an exquisite culture of the mind, a calisthenics of the 
greenhouse (a playful copy of manual labour and the cynic 
will] ; and the body will be strengthened to the strengthening 
of the mind ; and humanity at large will gather from the 
double culture, a wider knowledge, a grander sympathy. 

To gaze at an object is to receive an impression of that 
object ; whilst to grasp it, gives birih in the mind to that 
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, . . constitutes a vigorous reality. The 
definiteness whicn peasant who digs, connotes 

gentleman, as he o „revious experience of a similar 

quality" f the de.ver’s work 

impression, and J t^ke the spade into 

to a measure ° ^ _ comes to him in waves, an en- 

h^ht:ienro/dlil which cannot prove but broadly useful 
to him as master, and to the peasant as servan . e very 
atmosphere about him will rise or fall to the temperature with 
which it has laved the straining body of the labourer. He 
will observe in the soil the root or bedded stone, and, cleaning 
his spade with a sharp-edged flint, will minutely study the 
consistency of the clinging" clod. He will ‘ trench to the 
information of his unpractised eye, and mark the resultant 
and wavering furrow. He will measure the passage of the 
hours by the knotting muscles of his back. And as his 
trousers “ bag,'' his coat grows superfluous, there will come 
to him a respect for even corduroy and hob-nailed boots. 

But the position eventuates further than its labour ot 
muscle, its toil of breath — these latter must be apportioned to 
a time-scale. And sunlight and shadow acquire a new 
significance to him as they drift across the field. He becomes 
conscious of a task, and he measures the ground before him 
by the resistance that it will offer to his languid spade. He 
strains that he may perform it. Scrash ! The ash handle of 
bis spade treacherously breaks above the iron haft. The 
ragged wood sears his hand with a burning pang. The red 

to the o d ye, ever new lesson-the reality of pain, 
awkwardnest whicr'be/'"'^ 

fatigue that practice can onf A* *° experience a 

whose action to tbfs • • ^ yet the rake is a tool 

- - d-vn .1 It is pushed out, 

ofhay or rubbish ? None ' a v ^ clean gathering 

that lays the teeth at tV. » ^ handled by an experience 

or earth which provides^a obtuse angle with the grass 

angle must be attained witr’^'"^^"" resistance. But that 
tyro can work on level terrv, by every stroke ere the 

become an instinct born”^V'i!^^ to whom it has 

J'ccognised of the many wh^ ‘s this always 

y '^^y offer to a vagrant applying 
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work h/°°^ « coldly and ignorantly measured by the 

worl he perform,s_he is branded as an idle good-for-nothirv 
Another castaway of fortune is submitted to the strain 
heavy work for which he is not in physical train t Zl ” 
him unmercifully: he bears it in silence an hour two 
three-an indefinite period; then he throws down his’tools’ 
quits his work, despairing of explanation, and he is labelled a 
afer, a man who will not work because he does not wish 
to work. To break stones is not difficult for some, but there 
are those others ! And look to them, ye lawgivers of the 
casual ward. 

There is a pleasure born of the righteous performance of 
The student testifies to its existence by the exaltation 
which he experiences at the solution of a problem; and the 
maidservant who polished the windows of his room, savoured 
of a gratification more elementary yet as real, when she 
admired the translucent polish of her handiwork. The many 
students have overlooked the pleasures of manual labour. 
Their pleasing thrills of intellect have dwarfed out of sight 
the humbler pleasures pertaining to the hand. And their 
restricted perspirations have afforded them but the faintest 
simulacrum of the satisfaction induced by a beading sweat. 
A fierce appetite, a dreamless slumber, they admit with longing- 
waits upon labour of muscle. But a lack of manual culture 
leaves them inexperienced of that titillation ot the senses, 
which is induced by the neat execution of a “job.” The 
gardener, who clips a hedge, models it to the pride of his 
eyes : the carpenter, who plains a plank, softens its asperities 
to the gratification ot his touch : the engineer, who lubricates 
his engine, hushes its shrill plaints to the pleasure of his ear; 
the miner, who cunningly touches with his tongue the clinging 
magnesite, informs his brain with an eagerly expected know- 
ledge. Our intellects of the day wot not of the reality of 
such physical pleasure.s, and fail to comprehend profitably 
that with the wages for lowermost intellectual work falling 
from day to day, there is a corresponding rise in the rate of 
pay for skilled labour of the hands. They will not insure 
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,.„pntary culture of the hand, 

themselves, by even an el : it is so a 

Linst the contingencies ot tyranny of the 

r;1i-s, that they -- ™f sons. ofttimes rejected o, 
superfluous pen. A"<> ^ ..ojonies and a colonial life, 

examinations, |,„„„ledge pertaining to the right 

unprepared by even the ^ journalist, 

keeping of an urban g • ^^spects, to point out to these 

keen-eyed as they are in otter 

latter the “PP"''""' . his hand as well as brain in 

gentleman, who vvi intimate acquaintance, 

the land Jurtt a 

thetSsr^er h'lr^it may hide itself, pending the 
^o^s of"regilLg,-a process that will be ™re - t in o 
Siirces*; less expensive of wear and tear, it carried out 
amongst conditions of life and custoin that lie within an 
Englishman’s knowledge. And the brilliant intellect of the 
New Woman has not yet perceived that sometimes the 
parlour maid draws better pay and has more leisure to hei self 
than the nursery governess. Or that the rough hand which 
comes of toil, may be reduced to a delicate gentility of 
appearance by a plentiful laving of cold water and an 
emollient application of vaseline. 


CIVIC AND MORAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS.- 

Most school subjects 
they can be made i 
reason why it is hard 

is, that they cannot v.., m u — mat is to say 

exercises that are something more than mere repetitions! 

pupil learns arithmetic, or Latin, or geometry, by being led 
up to rules ; by seeing his teacher do exercises ; but, best of 
all, by doing exercises himself, with an intelligent knowledge 
of the principles on which they are based. The most 
efficacious means of teaching appears to be teaching by 
exercises. ^ 

Rules and Exercises Needful. — This applies to moral and 
civic training. The “ rule ” for morality — to love one’s 
neighbour as one loves oneself— is intelligible and simple. 
Ihe great point is — for all of us, old as well as young — the 
“ exercises.” Reading may do something, discourse from a 
teacher with convictions can do still more ; but neither can 
do much in comparison with the “ exercises,” many of which 
— for boys at a day school — are done in the streets, or in the 
train, and most of all at home. “ I don’t mind your teaching 
him the Catechism ” — said some parent who did not believe 
in the Catechism, but who was asking that his son might be 
admitted into a school where the Catechism was, at the time, 
indispensable — “ You may hammer it into him at school, and 
I’ll hammer it out of him at home ; I shan’t object.” The 
story is probably legendary ; but it understates, rather than 
exaggerates, an important truth. Moral training in a day 
school, so far as it is mere book teaching, may be excellent in 
its way, and yet quite unable to compete with the more 
powerful training — not “ hammering” at all, but much more 
silent, persistent, and efficacious — of the out-of-school world. 

I make no apology, then, for speaking first of “exercises” in 
morality, although there is nothing novel in this part of the 
subject. If teachers were waiting to give moral and civic 

* The following paper wa.s read by the Rkv. Dr. Abbott, late Head Master of the 
City of London .*-chool, at the Conference of theN.U.l. in the ^lerchant Taylors 
School, Charterhouse-square, London and afterwards read before the Hampstead 
Branch of the P.N.E.U. 


imply not only rules (with reasons where 
ntelligible) but also excercises. One 
to teach history profitably to young boys 


